(I did not, but I knew my way about better than you did.'
Michaud had not even taken the precaution of smiling,
which would have passed off his answer as a retort. Lolivier
shook his head, apparently convinced that what he said was
true. With their eyes fixed upon the same ink pot, they sat
for a moment silently contemplating the outset of their
tribulations in Paris. About 1920, on their return from the
war, they had met in a private school on the Left Bank where
Michaud was teaching Latin while preparing for a mastership
in a Lycee. Lolivier, whose Deputy in the Auvergne had got
him a post as gymnastic instructor in the same establishment,
was studying for a Law Degree. After a second failure in his
qualifying examination Michaud renounced the teaching
career. Having had some little success as a speaker at public
meetings, he had resolved to place his abilities at the service
of the Socialist Party, in the hope of achieving a position in
it which would give him an opportunity of serving the cause
to better advantage. Consigned for several years to very
menial functions, he finally abandoned the Party and em-
barked on a business career. Michaud often talked with
great bitterness to his partner about those dreary, wasted
years, when he had found it ,so hard to make a living.
Lolivier, for his part, said almost nothing of what he had
been doing during that same period, when they had pretty
well lost sight of each other. He had never very clearly
explained the succession of events which had left him
manager of a third-rate tavern in the Rue de Douai, the
proprietor of which was in process of going bankrupt, when
the two former colleagues had renewed their acquaintance
towards the end of 1931. In any event, there was a gap of
several years in his existence, between 1925 and 1930, in
regard to which his silence was absolute. Michaud was
inclined to suspect that he had been engaged in some rather
dubious activities.
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